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The four papers In tb is adll^eation focus on 
€ros#*attltural concerns related to/ 11 terature and literacy* The flrsfc 
(aper discuss ea^ the flevelopffl ant literature as a fiald 
of ktady, and ddBerlbes the eaer^ng i&teec^st In children* s 
literature as refleated in library colle^t^lpns, esbibits and boolc 
fairs# professional conferenaes, professioi^ litaratura^ and teaeher 
^duemtion prcgra&s around the explores the 

^probleas donnected Hith the transition o% books for childcen. It 
describes the problems involved in the selection of books; the 
quality of the translationf and/the diffidulty in ravieving thb 
hooka* The pa|er stresses tW ittportance/of making books fcom all 
countries available to all children in order to help them understand 
and app^eciata the cultural diversity of rtha woi^d, The third paper 
reports on the use of children *s litarature in early childbood 
education, in Japan and describes hov literature is used in the 
schools to sap^ort the social and cognitive developnent of young 
children^*. Xhe final paper focuses on vhat various countries' are doing 
to promote reading aiiong children f as well as the general public. It 
describes book proBOtlon proSp^ts and programs designed to 4evelop 
-lifelong reading habits 4 (Pip 
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Forewiord 




The of Li^rdtui^ h^J^e^ng iMtr^wmiCross^Culturdl 
Xfiewa iB the d^nd yolv^^ saiits of ^raf tities ielected 
from l^^k^B^^^ IRA /^orld Cbngfesi on 

Reftdug m O^maEiy^ in Au^st 1978. DorotKy S. 

gtrickland^ of the As^datioQ^ and Chairr 

^ to its mmbarahip and to oAhei^ 

tonemied iHtii 

w^d^ thi Intomatiottal/ R^mAinff prtsents a 

powe^hd statenient of cbnditipna which muai be mtt' for 
optimal learning and for maintonan^^^^t^^ reading habit,' 
. _ Ea^,,paper . ISp in/ itsid^ siUptontive^ Ao^^it 
provoklngV llie combination of pap^s sets off echoes /and 
awakens inferencei as one mds» so tiiat ^e facetd of meaning 
flash and .revear tiiemselves while possible solu to 
problems bepn to unfold in ^e rea^er'^mind. Why hot this? 
Why not that? , , # * T v 

^ A numbet of sUm Books havf mpyed tiieir raadfrs to 
shape history by imptotrog ^e hunjan condition. It is in^^is 
sense, tiiat of starting readei^ to tiilnk and act and invQtye 
others, tiiat tiiis book ^11 prove Its ^ower and we tiie readlrs, 
our constructive^ creativaj global wdrtir. 
; Philip Morrison of mt, commenting on the nature of 
didUzation in a tele^sed lecture, '-Tertaites and Telescopes," 
said that termites would never in tiie lengtii of time left to the 
universe change their uchitecturei alter tiieir habit of eating 
^ injured fellow workers; or learn to spe^ up ^eir work wi^ 
languages, written records, and mathematics. Altiiough we, ^6, 
.have all^e time in tiie world, human misei^ stemming from 
illitera^ ^an' t wait. Human beings must be in a 
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It. ti^nd how a little Bsndlance will 

,^rktim is'^ili'^ilj^^^ humanity's e^orte toward a 
|i^:qu^ty Uteratur^ irit^st be 8ele<ited; translated if ^ 
and te«te8poi^.U9comingmUif 

^vlTays lot it to be^afila^^ laid us^ should 
^ght to adul^^ fhe homa^ s^dol, and community 
K ar^ tbe^teach^rs and ^ tiiit ahildwn who ttach taeh^otiier, 
liAliiUoi^g Ini^^, ^Udfto ^d adultf must bo shown how 
^^li^n, h0W Wtoadi tta^selveSj and h^ , ; 

pie beaiM^ll^M now produc^ 
- ^a-cpieasurt and ohildrpn are 

V varfoubly pnc0 according to. As cbw^ productioii and other ' 
^'^^^dmtioMr4»Uisom#^t^^Q^v&bKiok^^ 
^m^l^ftin^irir contant.^ai^ cheaply to maU and 

^ ier |f> handle. ' . * I ^ \ ^ - 

mm0 books are said to tafawl welL TWs is €ud of ttie 
pocmk^imd essays of Ae famous iUfgentineMter Jot^ Luis 
Borges. ^emeaning of travel m mis contekti howevari has to 
do witti me univ^nalappf ^ of his ideas, fiorges has said tihat a 
tead^ islidsQ a witer, HWfi^ent reade^^ autfior's 
inaterial l&e meanings tiidr fexperienees ditftateV TOs is a 
priceless charaetaristic for successful read^s* 
^ " Butithe right of readers to interpret meanings according 
t6 their own cultusps causei havTC when the readers' are 
prbfesaonar translators overly confident in their task. The 
very confidOTce which made tiiem readws in the first place 
now plays tfiem false* 

\ in spitfe of tiiese difflculties, let it be acknowledged that 
many tofanlglatbrs and iriterpretiOT a» 
special tewning. sponsbred by &eir governments. Not only do 
they diwct ttidr attentiOri to the posrible m^ ^ 
and larger units wifliin Uie context of the original language 
and pu^ose of ttie authoVp tiieylJsb take precautions in tiie 
sele^on of words and explariatoiv aids and illusttatioiis for 
^e ta^et language/ ; r ^ v ' ■ 

Ija^atif^M terget lan^age has no writteiF forna? 
r^nd^S'^pldl Ungmste are busily coding^ the spoken 
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language into graphic fomis. Teachers traintd in Ung^^ 
help children wnt^ their own stories an<^ p!pems in thtir own 
pfe f ■ laiSguage so thfttj ior the first time, th# children s#e^^ 
^Jjj / ^ ; eqmvalent of ^eir Qpeeqfi in ttieir par«iiW both 

toiich and learn with them to the 

.;■ f: BQ. ■ ■ \ - I ; 

How are bopKs transported to readerei in remote placei? 
In {^epal they may' come ^y aerial cable, ak do Ae flruita ahd 
vegetables frqm milder climates and lower elevatibng; tftey 
may be dropped by helicopter; or ^ey nia^ arirtve by plan^ 
when roads^are impassable. For c^lliveiy to nomadic tribesj 
/such as those fbllqwing reindeer Kerds in Lapiand- a 
bookmobile or sled-mouhted' libriry claisroom trails the 
prpcessiom ^ . / V 

' Somewhat the reverie , of this plan of bringing the 

, books to fee remote area is the ThaSfl^^ 
- W at ^Tlie Panh m dhie^ Villagm^ aoronipanied by : ft 
duldren^ take turns teaveling d tb Chiengmi* There at a 
special school tiiey learn to produce salable items from tiielr own 
tradfiional handcrafts ai^d extend their knowledge ' of good 
health habits and agriculture, ^ nomads they could deplete 
^ " the fertility of the soil and move every few years to another' 
^ place/But now that land is in more demand^itis 

mwe economical ways of nYaintaining and cultivating wh^l 
V they, have; This project is qne of the many charities of the 
\ Princess Mother ^(the ^ng's Mpthfer), ^ 

, Some tribes had a taboo against reading because it'kept . 
\- the reader ^om socialtiing while others danced and chatted 
■ and played games and^ang in free tim6. Nor was anyqne to ' 
read, for goo^ess' sake, wlieh every able-bodied person^was 
/ ^ working simpfy to iurvive. Reading is mojf# sociable now oh * 
^1 the i^del famrin Ohien^ai, With their own hands apd many 
of tWifr owri ideas, the hill people havf built a reading rdom 
^.4^^ nexi to the schooL Association members and others have sent 
' /books and givdn financial support to theirpading room* Nakorn- 
Pongnoij an ira member, has been.tiie on-site developer ofihe 
reading room for the PrincessMqthft, continuing his responi'^ 
ribility for the entire farm plan, a notable one fpr educators. ' 
\^ I In the United. StateSj schools' are the most vital 
( ^ ^channels for the spreading ^of literature. Amo^ the ^cep- 
, tional educators who have devdted themselves to readers and 
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;a»d later. yeai^;ti^6to at the Westeriji 

Rgaeieve University in Ol@ytland; Her injauance lives on in her 
^many pubUcat^s. : , • 

g ; V Edupa haw worrit about tele 
of literatute. but today 
^#^m0m9lfible S 
: £S*oadaastog; System a p: 

BevMy dmstein ^idb is fbbn to be 
and pwhaps vidrttape froni tiie F%t We 
Itreety San OA 94128)^ the 

war Laiw South f^riean 



|sion ap a cpmpetitor 
df h&ji of its^^.^upport 
K^D pfihe Public 
igi^inr produced by 
ailable in teansoript 
Institute |323inerce 
mker and itoi^^Uer 
collietor of 
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triuUtioriail stories aroimd tiie ¥^rld, 
* Van der Post said it is lAie same e^ 
i leave tiieir homes for bhe reasi 
]^home ttitft th^iyjpiss^ I 
come ui^e wipd in the place they uvei 
tiiey wire and whejrf ^Aey ^were goip 
In one stb^ of tte jWrst ^People 
those first human beings to UVe and h^ 
aged hunter. A hunter is very impo 
if he doesn't find pune for his people^ 
'bad:lui^ many^ days^ dley may 
had hunted for tiieir food, especially 
bird« Now he was ^ed and exhaust 
sttU felt impelled^ follow the bird 
f datchirig a irlimpse of it flfpi 
bought he could be at peace if on 
' flown somewhere ahead; Just the: 
to a; cliff far above his wach bloi 
him shOTl.<flli^ was^e great 
V The hunter, drained of s 
beneath the high cliff. But |is 
dropped down beside his hand 



iiqrwhere when pfpple 
or another^ ft isn't sb 
id. It^s the stories that 



f jffie Kalffi^afi--that is,: 
t tihe^fe-^tbere was an 
in tiiat des^i^ l^tld , for 
ey go hungfV^ ff hehas 
toiif©. For yeiiirs he 
oping to ^ a ^at white 
from hiA searclj, but he 

NottokUliV 
.tfie comer of his ^e, he 

e could touch it, but i\had 
/ a sheer wall of rock rising 
:ed4iis, ascent and stopped 
b^d on the cliff* V 
ngtii, lay on ttie ground 
lay dying, fi white feather 
grasps it with joy and died 



In ttie modem world of wmk and logic arid separation of 
families from ttieir i^ots and hopaes for whatever reason, there 



ily/ 



mite 



seems to be no room for pne'^| 
need to be in touch with soihel 
to/They yeam for a twth thi 
' become deranged by its denii 



juch wtii mystery. But people 
mg tiiey can believe in and hold 
; transforms. Some people even 
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^ , ^ ^ A therapy is sald^ in tht iionrational ^tM 

J durativefonns of art-^stDrytolling from old cii dancing; 
^: and singing, of tht music brought on the viand* This loss of ' 
mianing in existence is evei^ the collective uncon* 

scious,.' ^ ^- I " ' ■ - ■ ^ ^ ■ ; ; ■ ■ -V.-, 

f , above notes paraphrase not tob well what Van dir 

Post said movingly that dgy. The feces bf his listener were 
beautiful with their involv&nent: If ^descendants of the ^irst 
'\ People had indeed been in the aujitbriump could they have been 

identified by an appearance of greater inydlvemen ^ 
' Congratulations to the^readers of thi 
" ^ about to read a most stimulating and signiflcant publication 
- ' whose editor^ and authors are distinguished leaders in their 
fields. Good company! i 

• 1 
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fhe papers includi^lin this coUectiQii were ori^^y pre- 
femted iitr^# :@n^ Intoftrntional Bead^ AssodaUoh 
WoAi Gongfeis on fading wUi^ wos held in Hamburg, 
Gtt^ in 4)^r^t 1^8, ilieaiithcm focus qa erosMultaral 

Hde^ttttutt fUiCttiMa ttie tAevelopment of tiie field of diildren- s 
Uteratam as iii Mpwiiii^ field of ^iy. Huus desmbes the 
wi^q^^g t^t^rest ^ chfldMi^t Utef atue aa r^eeted tiirough^ 
ditt^jfr^^^d id Ut^iudM^u^ at ^^Ibito 

and h^t immt at j^ri^tapnid eo&ftimms and semmai^^ m 



/3eiia Suth^and ^pldres the m 
mth tfie translatim of books for children, ^blemiinvolvm 
^e ^^ectim of ^^^s, tiit^q^ ^^nelation, and the 
diffic^i^ iiTreviewing such books are desmbed. Despite the 
numerous, Affic^ties^ Suttierland stoesses &e Impcoftanee of 
mirii^g books from all countries avidlable to all children in 
orde^itci hdp them underatand and a^redate the cultural 
^yer^ljr of our world, 

' f 'T^^u Izum^rs r^ort on &e use of ^IMren's 
literature in early childhood education in Japan is based on the 
reseairch ris^tt of tiie Child Iducatton Restawh Department 
of thfe Tokyb Munidpallducation Researd^ Institute.Izumoji 
describes how Uteratare is us^ in ^e sdiool set^g to support 
^e social and copiitive development of young children, 

in Ae final pai^^ Ralph Stmger Ibcuses on what 
various comitries around ttie world are doing to promote tiie 
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reading habit among school children and the gener&l citizenry. 
BoQk p^motion projects fnd programs designed to devdop:. 
worthwhile reading tastes and a permanent interest in reading 
are describedv According to Staiger, we have a responsibility to 
go beyond t^ching individuals how to read to insure the 
deyelppment and appreciation of the value of reading in a 
democratio society. 

■ ^ - DBS 
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The International Reading Association attempts, through its publications, to provide a 
forum for a wide spectrum of opinion on readir^. This policy permits divergent 
viewpoints without issuming the ^orsement of the Association. > 



/ H§len Hiiua' ^ , > ' 

**titeyature/* aeeof^g.to one dictiona^, is "writihgfl in prose 
die poetry, , ,havmg excallehca - of torn or universal intarest 
mlated to riian*'* Uterature for children indudei such writings 
espe^i^y^fbr plus^tings^^ have apprb^ 
p^l^ at pim* It im^ literary wor^ c^dbren 

can read for ^emsalvts or aan understand at ttieir tovels of 
maturi1^« Ut^ature for ohiidren is part of tht ongoing sfaream 
crf^^ Uti^ature in general and, as sudhp deserves tiie same 
recogtnition^ dignity^ and smous study as that accorded any 
fleld of Uteratura* ' ^ ; 

A "disdpUne'Ms "a branch^^instructi 
and while eWldrtn's boo^s hpve bein published for centuries, 
literature for children, as a orancM^of instiruction or separate 
fidd of study comparable to tiiat of Renaissance Littraturt or 
l*he Modern Novel. has been slow to evplye^ 

Upon 'analyds, four 'stages beMme apparent in the 
development of any new disdpllne: 1) tiie creation of a unique 
body of knowledgep 2) tiie establishment of standards, 3) 
reception by peers and colleagues, arid 4) acceptance by the 
academic world These stages are not discrete aJW not 
completely sciential, for activities overlap between stages 
and some devewpments occur simultaneously. Nevertheless,- 
all elem entfl agg necesMiiy in fee process. ^ , 
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The Bo^y of Knowledge 

The development of a tinidue body of children's 
literature at the international level Independent in part upon 
what is done nationally. The establishment of libraries and 
* special collections, the publication of professiona! books, and 
the mounting of exhibits all allow a country's literature for 
children to be viewed as a whole, ' 

Libraries and collections 

Libraries like the International Youth Library in 
Munich provide an international overview. This library way| 
founded in 1949 by Jella Lepman, who was self-exiled from 
Germany and becatrie a British citizen. After World War II, she., 
returned to her homeland and, becauBe she had a deep and 
Abiding conviction that children throughout the world must 
develop true understanding of one another and that this could 
be effected through children's books, she developed the iyl. 
The Library is now an associated project of unisco and houses 
approximately 200,000 volumes in about 50 languages, 
including the complete book collection of the International 
Bureau of Educntion in Geneva, Publishers around the world 
send their pre tions free of charg6 in order t6 keep the 
collection up-to-date. 

Another international collection of children's books is 
maintained in New York City at the United I^ations Interna- 
tional Children's Educational F .nd (unicef) Information 
Center on Children's Cultures. Other libraries and centers 
often include a limits numb^r^f foreign books; for example, 
the Osborne, Lillian H. SmitR, and Canadian Collections in 
^Toronto, Canada and the Institute for the Intellectual 
Dbvelopmertt of Children and Young Adults in Tehran, Iran. 

Several countries support documentation centers that 
house their complete ■production of children's books. Among 
these are Centro Diddatico Nationale di Studi e Documenterione 
in Pldrence, Italy; the Educational Materials Review Center 
(edmarc) in Washington, D.C.; and La Joie par les Livres in 
Paris, France. The year's production of English bodks can be 
geen at the National Book League in Lbndon and, if present 
plans materialize, Dromkeen Hom^tead (near RiddeU, Victoria) 
eventually will serve as a documentation centar for Australia. 
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(Drbmkeen was purchased in 1973 by Court and Joyce 
Oldntttadow and first opengd in October 1974, At present, the 
collection containi approximately 1,500 Australian children's 
books, several hundred original illustrations^ manuscripts, 
and artist's mock-ups^ In 1&76, the Oldmeadows received the 
Eleanor Fa^eon Award for their contiibutions to children-s 
literature, the first time tiie award had been given to someone 
outside of England*) ^ 

Specialized collections like those of the Grimm Museum 
in Kassel, Germany; of Hans Christian Andersen's works in 
Odense, Denmark; of the Johanna Spyri J^pundation in Zurich; 
and of the Pinocchio Monument in Collbdi, Italyi also provide 
^mi^tarial for study and comparison. 

Professional books 

- Books that organize the fi^l^ of children's literature 
have helped define the body of knowledge— books likeMay Hill 
Arbuthnot's original Children and Books, which stood alone in 
America for so many years or^ more recently, John Rowe 
Townsend's Written for Childrm: An Outline of Ehglish 
Language Children's Literature. - 

Bc^ks that trace the historical development in an area or 
a country also contribute. Among are Bettina HtoUmann's 
Three Centuries of Children's Books in Europe;4he works of 
Marcus Crouch, Prank Eyre, and Percy Muir in England; 
Cornel^ Meigs and others in the United States; Sonja 
Hagemann in Norway; ^va von Zweigbergk and Mary 0rvig 
in Sweden; and H.M. Saxb/y in Australia. Iceland, Denmark, 
Germany, and other countries have similar historical accounts 
which provide the serious student with a perspective of the 
field. 



Exhibits and fairs 

While the ttansient nature of fairs, exhibits, and 
festivals prohibits prolonged study, they do provide sources of 
up-to-date information and an opportunity for cross-national 
comparisons, and their published catalogs have utility for 
those who cannot attend in person, ^ 

The Chiidren*s Book Fair in Bologna, Italy, each Aprft^ 
and the ffll Frankfurt Book Fair allow representatives of 



many countries to display chil Jren^s books of the past year and 
offer an opportunity for editors and publiihers to become 
acqaiainted, compare notes, and negotiate exchanges and 
translatidns. , , 

The International Book Festival in Nicet France, 
aponsored by the City of Nice, was first held in 1975 on the 
theni# cpn read,*, and after?" And the Biennale of 
Illustrations Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), > which is held in 
odd-numbered years^ attracts beautiful books from both East 
- and West. . . , 

Approximately ten exhibits per year are sent on tour by 
the lYL. These present an international view of a specific 
theme, the best books fr5m one country, or the complete works 
of an author or illustrator of international renown. 

Collections, professional books, and eichibits all help, 
create the corpus of literature for children $t the interna^n^l 
level. A definitive account of the international scene, however, 
is yet to come. 

The Establishment of Standards 

The second stage in development is the establishment of 
standards, and a regular plan for writing and sharing critiques 
must be eatabHshed, Conferences and seminars where books 
are discussed and evaluated, journals that carry critical 
reviews, and the distribution of annotated lists of recom- 
niended books are ways that call attention to the best books 
and, through the critiques, set up standards of quality. 



Conferences and seminars 

International conferences and seminars offer ^oppor- 
tunities for presenting critical studies; for discussing stan= 
dards; and for meeting authors, illustrators, booksellers, 
publishers, and others interested in producing good children's 
books. Perhaps the best known of these meetings is the annual 
Loughborough International Seminar on Children's Liter^ 
ature. The Loughborough Technical College Library School in 
West Bridgeford, England, sponsors the seminar, held each 
year in a different country with registration limited ip insure 
international representation, X 
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^The Inte^ational Institute for phUdren's Literature 
/and Reading Research, based in Vienna, Austria, holda an 
annual donference, usually in an attractive setting outside the 
city, Thelnternational Board on Books for Young People (ibbv) 
holds congresiei biennially. Recent congresses were held in 
Rio de Janiero in 1974, in Athens in 1976, and in Wttrzburg, 
Germany, in 1978, Th© BpstQn Public Library sponsors an 
annual symposium on Children's Books InternationaL 

The Austealian National Section of ibby conducted a 
1978 conference at Sydney University on the ttieme, ^'Through 
Folklore to literature." Speakers from England, Germany, 
Japan, New* Guinea, and the United States participated, 
y giving the meeting an international flavor, , ^ 

Other activities in the Paciflc, area include the Pacific 
Rim Conference on Children's' Literature, first held in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, in May 1976, The first 
Arctic Rim Children's Litefature Congress convened in 
Barrow, Alaska, in June 1977. Only children's Hterature 
specialists from countKes bordering on the Arctic Ocean were 
allowed to register, although some outsid^^ere invited to 
pfesent papers or to observe. Also in 1977, the Upper Yangtze 
River Children's Literature Exchange in the People's Republic 
of China conducted a conference in honor of the forty-fifth " 
anr^versary of the publication of Elizabeth Foraman Lewis' 
^ YouAg Fu of the IJppe^ Yangtze. 

* ' In 1978, the Latin American Seminar on Children's 
Litefature was held in Rio de Janiero on the theme, "Realism 
ahd Reality in Latin American Children's Literature," Also in 
1978, the first International Conference on Children's Liter- 
ature in Spanish was convened in San Francisco, California, 
jointly sponsored by the Bay Area Bilingual Education League 
(babel) and the UniverBity of San Francisco. 

These conferences and semiftars provide a forum for the 
discussion and evaluation of children's books, which ulti- 
mately influences the development of standards and the 
upgrading of quality. 

Joumali 

Only a few journals treat literature for children on the 
international level, though national journals often carry 
information from other countries. 
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Bookbirdi nqw in its^ eighteenth year, is a joinfr^ 
publication bf IBBY and the International Inatitute for 
Childlfen's LiteMture and Reading ReBearch (Vienna). It 
contains critic^reviews of children's books, articles on the 
status of juyenile literature in various countries, information 
on authors and illustrators, and discussions of recurrent 
themes in children's books,^ It also presents a calendar of 
ievents, news from the National Sections of ibby, bibli- 
dgrapMes of professional literature, suggestions of books for 
p^nplation, and lists of awards. ^ ^ 

1 Children's Literature in Education: An rnternatiqnal 
Quarterly began in 1970 and for ita first three years was 
published three times a year in London. In 1973, publication 
was moved to New York^ in 1975, the journal beoenle a 
quarterly. It is confined to reports relating to the children's 
^ook world, primarily in England and America, and articles 
treat topics similar to those in Bookbird, plus an occasional 
research . report, 

* Phaedrus: An Jnternational Journal of Children's 
Literature Research, which was started as a Newsletter in 
1973, is issue J twice a year and contains research, "Reports, and 
extensive bibliographies of special interest to researchers and 
college teachers of literature. Recent themed issues desalt with 
juvenile literafyre in the u^r, periofiicals for children, and the 
state of television in several countries. 

Although national jourhals like the American Horn 
Book, the Australian Reading Time, and the Norwegian 
Bokbladet sometimes contain artioles on international themes, 
their main purpose is to consider their nation's publications. 
Moreover, language barriers limit the usefulness of/journals. 
Not enough exchange is currently available among continents 
other than Europe, America, and the English speaking world, 
but hopeful signs arg^ on the horizon for South America and 
Aftica, ^ . , / s ^ 

Critical articles, criticjutes of books, and discussions of 
criteria provide an opportunity for individuals to compare their 
evaluations with those of their pounterparts in other countries. 
As books cross international lines and meet the critics from 
other cultures, they stand or fall on their universal quahties. 
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Awards 

International awards btimulate thf production of books 
of high quality by recognizing superior books in international 
competition. Foremost are two Hans Christian Andersen 
Awards— one for literaiy m^t, first prestnted in 1956 to 
Eleanor Farjeon of England for her complete works, and one 
for illustration, first given'to Alois Carigiet of Switzerland in 

The IRA annual Children's Book Award recognizes anew 
writer's first or second book from any countiy in ai^y language. 
Laurence Yep's Dragonwings won the first award in 1976* The 
Mildred Batchelder Award, presented annually since 1968 to 
the "American publisher of the best juvenile book originally 
published abroad in another languagf and ^suhiequently 
translated into English," has international implications in the 
seleation of books to be translated, and two awacds for 
iijlustration are presented at the Bratislava Biennale^*the 
^ Grand Prix and the Golden Apple. Two prizes are awarded at 
the Bologna Book Pair— the Piera di Bologna Graphic PrizjS for 
the best children's and juvenili book and the Critici in Erjba 
Prize for the best illus^ted book selected by a jury of cftiildren; 
the International Book Award, first given in 1975 by the 
International Book Committeer is for ^^outstanding services 
rendered by a person or an institution to the cause pf books/' 

Conferences ajid seminars, journals and awards all 
stimulate discussion and evaluation of the literature for 
children and thus dontribute to the development oftstandards 
of quality on an international leveL 

Recognition by Peers and Colleagues * 

The third requisite in the development of a discipline is 
recognition by peers and colleagues. On some American 
college campuses, the basic course in literature for children has 
been dubbed "Kiddie Lit/*^ which does Httle to enhance its 
image as a serious study. Professional colleagues in other 
departments sometimes react negatively when children's 
literature is mentioned; nevertheless, acquainting others 
(including the general public) with the field is a significant 
activity. 
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Organizations ' , 

' International organizations lend support in ereating a 
favorable images and it is comforting to find others of like mind 
who believe in tjie importance of good books for the young. 

Foremost at the international level is ibby, which was 
started in 19S3 as a dream of Jella Lepman. She called a 
meeting of children's book specialists throughout the world, 
and the International Board on Books for Young People was 
b6rn as a forum for tiie exchange of ideas and experiences. The 
organization is made up of National Sections in America, 
South America^^ and both East and West Europe, but not 
completely yet in AftiQa and Asia* The Sections are composed 
of public institutions^ organizations, and individuals inter- 
ested in promoting children's bodks. Since 1976, Friends of 
IBBY groups have been formed^ thus extending the personal 
involvement of members. 

Other international organizations like the International 
Federation of Ubraiy Associations (iFi^), unesco, unicef, 
arid the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (wcotp) support and promote children's books 
internationally in conjunction with their other projects. The 
International Reading Association, through its membership in 
UNESCO's International Boo^Committee (formed in 1973), ita 
World Congresses, and its annual Book Award, also provides 
vehicles top intemational exchange and recognition. The 
I^ranklin Booka program, a nonprofit organization, promotes 
book publishing in Asia, Aftriea, and Latin America. It 
concentrates on translating and publishing materiaR^in the 
local languages and stimulates native writers. 

In addition to library and e<ducational associations, 
groups of **book people'' have alsq formed local and national 
literature associations which support the international effort 
and lend prestige to the field. While these may begin modestlyj 
their influence often gains momentum— as in the case of the 
Children's Literature Association of jNew Zealand, whjch now 
has eiglit branches with well over a thousand menders, 
including some from overseas. Japan has a Children's Book 
Asbociation; the Philippines^ a group called pamana; and the 
United States, a Children's Literature Assembly (an affiliate of 
the National Council of Teachers of English) and a Childrep's 
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Idteratiirt Association, connected wife At Modem Language 
Asiod^tion; Thist organizations keep their members in- 
formed about new books and otijen developments in the field 
and drculate infomation to the general public. 

Still anottier souwe of international information ^is 
provided by the various children's literature tours sponsored 
by universitiei or assodations.^his combination of study and 
teavel has widened tiie horizons of teaches, librarians, and* 
parente as tiiey hear writers and artists speak and see libraries, 
research centert, and authors' homes (for example Beatrix 
Potter's i^ Near Sawrey, Erigland). 

The media 'also disseminates information about chil- 
dren's books. France has a weekly televisiw program 
entitied, **Books for You/' in addition to a weekly radio 
program based on books for dhildren* In New Zealand and 
Denmark, occasional television programs review children's 
books, interview autiiors and illusteators, and present discus- 
sions. Sweden has a series of programs; and one of thepourses 
on "Sunrise Semester" in the United States dealt with 
children's books an^ reading. Newspapers and peri^icals in 
several countries car^ book reviews on occasion; P/ance has 
five spedaliied and nine general journals that can^ reviews 
and articles. ' 

Other types of activities include a seminar for parents 
sponsored by tiie Institute for the Intellectual Development of 
Children arid Young Adults in Tehran, and Ae book promotion 
program of the National Council of Cultural Affairs in Sweden, 
which involves 100 tities of 1,000 copies each, organized into 
packeta oiu^ different themes to be used with youth 
organizations. In addition, lists of i^Mmmended books, 
sometimes with annotations, are prepared^plarly by groups 
such as the Schools library Service in^ew Zealand, the 
documentation center in Paris, the Swedish libraries central 
semde organization, the National Book League in Londpn, 
and the Society for Childten's Literature (Schweitzerische 
Bund fur Jugendliteratur) in Switzerland, ^ 

Ml this activity by organizationa and the media informs 
not only those who work with children but the general public as 
^ell. And as people become informed, a recognition of the 
impoftance^of literature in the Uvea of children and young 
people is likely to^foUow. 
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. Acceptance by the Academic World 

The fourth element in the development of a discipline is 
acceptance by the academic world. Required literature couries 
in the preparation of elementary school teachers, the establish^ 
ment of research centers, 'and the sponsoring of research 
studies by unlversitiea are all indications that juvenile 
literature is becoming accepted as a legitimate field of study. 

Teacher aducation 

In the United States, many colleges and universities 
offer at4east one course in literature for children as part of the 
teacher preparation program, but not all states require it for 
elementary teaching certification. 

In Englandi mos^ teacher training institutions offer 
some studies and all teachers' Colleges in Sweden include 
children's literature in their education. The University of 
Stockholm offers an interdisciplinary course on ''Children's 
Cultures" and the State School for Library Education, the 
Swedish Library Association, and the Swedish Institute for 
Children's Books all arrange courses at one time or another. 

In Denmark, two of the universities offer courses, but 
most of the work in children's literature is given at the Royal 
Danish School of Educational Studies and Denmark's Library 
- School. A few courses in children's literature have been offered 
recently at the University of Geneva. In Poland, a course is 
obligatory for rtudents of Polish philology, pedagogics, and 
preschool education. 

^Australian teacher training colleges and technical 
institutes as well as the College of Advanced Education offer 
courses and, in N0w Zealahd, all eight teachers' colleges 
provide lengthy courses m children's literature. Most of the 
colleges cooperate with neighboring universities in estab- 
lishing B.Ed, degrees with children's literature as a degree 
paper. ' ) 

These few reports indicate a "growing trend toward rae 
inclusion^f Ciurses ip children's literature at teachers* coll As 
and some universities: However, until literature forchildi^ is 
aqcepted generally by the univerijities in any given country, 
can it rightly be characterized a "discipline**? 




^ Rbaearchj centers 

\ An txciting and relattvely rlifcent development is the 
. est^lilittnentof researck centers for childreft's literature* The 
Insatute for Youth Book Research was founded In 1963 at the 
University of Frankfurt, where each semester 400-600 students 
are ebarolled. Doctoral studies hava ^eated such topics as 
"Gangs and Cliques in Children's Books," **Diseussions about 
a Prbttarian Children's Literature within the Histo^ of the 
WorkAs' Movement," and "Fairy Tales as Educational 
Instruments—The Changing Theorettcal Positions in the 19th 
and 2Qth Centuries/* Some research takfes a pedagopcal 
dirfctidn; some studies are hi^rical-deseriptive; some analyze 
the ideqlpgical content; and others treat various genres. % 

Tne Swedish Institute for Children's Books, which was 
opened to the public in 1967, serves as a documentation arid 
information center for children's books. In 1975, the collection 
contained approximately 20,500 Swedish children's books, 
nearly 3,100 ri^erence works oh international literature, and 
approximately 70 periodjicals. . Several studies have been 
published by ,the Institute, exhibits have been arranged, 
consultant services have been provided for those planning 
* seminars^ and conferences, and coursfes have been arranged 
cooperatively with oth^ prganizations^^^ 

To date, the activities at Drttnkeen (the National Centre 
' for Children's Ot^ature in Australia) Kkvte focused on making 
books come alive for childreri. As many as 300 chiWren have, 
attended a storytelling session, ahd other activities incljjde 
puppet shows, visiting authors %nd illustrators, and special 
speakers. While Diomkeen has not yet been used very much for 
serious research, students are beginning to work with its 
collection .of Australian material* 

The French Information and Do^mentati^ Center pn 
Children's Literature conducts research in children'^ books 
and also publishes a children's literature journal. \ 

New research centers established within the piist few 
years include the Centre for Children's Literature ^t the 
University of Haifa, the Center for the "Study qf Children's 
Literature at Simmons College in Boston (with support from 
the National Endowment for the ^Humanities),, and the 
Children's Book Research Information Centre at the Univer- 
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sity of Wales Institute of Science and Technology at Cardiff, 
Still another is the Center for the Book in the Library of 
Congress^ which held its flrst sepiinar in April 1978 on the 
topic, **Television, the Book, and the Classroom." 

Although some of these centers and institutes also serve 
as documentation centers, their chief function is to sponsor, 
conductt and report research. Their activities have lent 
considerable prestige to t^e field and, in some countries, have 
helped literature for children achieve a status approaching 
that of adult literature, ' 

University research 

During the past ten years, research on literature for 
children has greatjy increased at universities in ^e United 
States, as attested by the bibliographies published regularly in 
PhaedruB. In 1976, ira issued an annotated bibliography. 
Research in Childr^'s Literature, which included studies 
completed between 1960 and 1974, However, much of the 
research remains on university shelves, unavailable for want 
of publication. 

Germany has a long histoiy of research on juvenile 
literature, as does the u§SR. In other countries, research at 
universities is just beginning; for example, the University of 
Oslo in Norway, the University of Zurich, Maseey University 
at Palmerston North, and Auckland University, New Zealand. 

Research organizations 

In 1970, the International Research Society was estab- 
lished, with its registration in Frankfurt, Germany. Its 
purposes are to further research in literature, reading, and 
related fields for children and youth; to provide exci\ange of 
information and discussion of theoretical questions; and, 
where possible, to coordinate research activities. Membership 
is obtainable only on a personai basis and is grantod by the 
Board. As of January 1978, the nearly 200 members came from 
3& countries. Completed studies reported by members include 
*^he content and illustration of children's books, book distri- 
bution practices, and'the reading of literature in the compre- 
hensive school. This society offers an opportunity for cross- 
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national studies as researchers from different countries 
correspond and consider projects of general interest. 

The increaiing acceptance of literature for children by 
the academic world is indicated by the inclusion of courses in 
teachers* colleges and univeriitieSi by the establishment of 
research centers which are sometimes university based, and by 
the increasing number of doctoral studies., The new research 
society provides the poisibility for true international cooper- 
ation, but its work has just begun. 

Conalu&ion 

This discussion has focused on four stages in the 
development of literature for children as it progresses toward 
becoming an international discipline. The past decade haS' 
seen enormous progress, at both national and international 
levels, and the future looks bright. The challenge now is to get 
on with the job. 
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The Problems of ^anslating Childrai's Books 

f 

Zena Sutheriar^ * 
University of Chicago\ 
Chicago, Illinois , * 
United States of .^oaerica 

It is yea^ easy to be lyrical about the advantages of making 
books^m all countries available to childi^n, and the reasonlt 
is easy is tiiat tiiose advantages are so obvibus. First, as adulte 
, dedicated to children's reading, we applaud cross-cultural 
. enrichment and the disBemination o &e best in children's 
- literature; presumably it is tiie best that is tranilated andmade, 
a part of world's literature available to children. Second^ in 
a world in which' mcreasing toavel and rapidly expanding 
eohimuniioations media %iifg people into closer contact than 
ever before, tranelated books enable children to understand 
and respect other cultural patterns, to empathize with ehildr en 
of other countries, and to see the universal qualities of life as 
well as the enthralling differences. Third, whether fiction or 
nonfictdon, bo6ks about other countrtes give factual infpraia- 
tion; and such information is usually more reliable than books 
written by outsiders about those countaies. Such books also 
lack the patmttiiEing tone that assumes a food or custom other 
than one's own is quaint, exotic, or peculiar. Fourth, books 
from another countiy may be of a kind or about a subject riot 
available in one's own land. In sum, new horizons and new 
bonds are acquired. 

But are the best books always translated? And how well 
are tiiay translated? How are they chosen, and what problems 
do ti^ey present? How are they acqepted? Who %re the decision 
makers in the long process of searching for and flnding what's, 
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to h$ tranBlaied? Who is responsible for rejecting or:apprQ\dng 
tils fafAnslfltion process?, Let us first examine the'irales of the 
original au&orSi the editors who choose books for translatibii^ 
and die translators, ^ v * 

The orij^nal autiior seldom has a voice lii decisions 
about translations. Agretmtnts are usually made between 
publishers, sometimes among several publishers, who propose 
a copubHshing venture that will cut costs. Authors mky have 
few rightSp save for the fact tiiat tiieir pemiissio|i ib need^ to 
make substantive ohangeSp but they often haye|MW|pnt8, If 
the autiictrs are familiar enough mth tiie lan^l^oo read 
translatiphs of tiieir books, it maybe sadly evident that the 
translator iias been mept or tiie editor careless, A letter I 
received from Spanish author Maria Luiia Qefaell de Viyanco 
in 1970/says the following* * 

I fM defply aihanitd whsn I read thi English, Flinch, or rtalian 
tranelatidrii of my boqks. I have alMyi bean io painfully faithful 
\ whin tifttilslatinf pttmpiopli-sb^^ how 
the Qoeditors [an Itolian published] can be so inconsiderate. I work so 
deep,^. setking always a poetia and good language without rhetoric 
that I eould ory as I see trahsladons as the ones of [a United States 
publisher]. Where did. . . j^opla find this translatof , who does not know 
/ a bit of Spanish p and is capable of writing such @noiinoui things as 
"the ladies were embroidering Heimeta" and calls again and again 
**Don Rodriquez*' to "Don Rodrigo*^ . . and does n^^ 
''digest" in die worst Way my books? I think that {he United States are 
ftill of people who ppeak Spanish well It should mt have been diffloult 
for the sirs [of the U J.publisher] to find one who at ^e same time knew 
my Janguage and a little histoiy of literature. . 

Fortunately, Ctrvantes cannot see the sentence t found in a 
badly adapted version otDon Quixotei "Don mounted his horse 
and rode off. . nor Mark Twain see the copy of The Prince tind 
the Pauper 1 bought in Spain, the cover and title page of which 
attnbute the story to MacA Twain, 

Of course such atrocities are not found in the majority of 
translated books, nor are they restricted to any countxy; they 
are cited to show tiie pitfalls in translation. Most editors (and 
tFansIators) are consdentious and sensitive about the quality of 
translation. B^t what and how do they decide to tr^anslate? 
There is little question that editors look primarily for good 
books that lend, tiiemselves to smooth translation. If one 
examines the kinds of books chosen, it is clear that the majority 
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«ithtr books ill tlhe public do^pAin (wkch indudas most 

/avorablt attititiopi Ufie9 booksi of books by auttiofi .who 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 1^ of ace^ii ar# divefsd: B^tora tM booki at 

special #i[dbibito» at confmneef » and at international book 
fairst ih^f wad pubUoations Itte AooAAM (pubUshed by 
V Mto^tionid Boud 0ti Bo^ for Young People), espedaUy 
f noting priie lylantog 

^^tianslators or from MendainotiierrounMesrthey rely heavily 
^pn persohfd viUts and^ once a relationship is established wi^ 
an editor abroad, tiieife may be'agreements on futureoptions or 
reftisaJ rights* If tii^ arelcn^naiep ^itors mpy have an 
f|^7 ii^ouse staff member who i^ads a foreign language, or ^ey 
pi i may havefaccess to a fmmpi langrage l^kstore, lliey wat^h 
reviews and UbUopfaphieSp and tii#y consider suggestions 
.from literary agents* 

Otiee a totative book has bMn made» the 

ewtor may ask several readers for an opiAipn as to the Dook s 
Uteraiy quaUty ud its smtability for translation * Next ^ere is 
the problwa of choosing the translator. Lucky tiie Mitor who 
can tum to a teanslator of established and deservedly high 
reputation. Unlike tiie auAor^ the translator mil usually 
prepare tiie entire mahu6€ri|>t, which means a major invest- 
ment of time for botii translator and editor, for tiie Siting of a 
translation can be a vei^ time consmning process. 

The spedflc function of the teanslator is to produce a 
version of the original work tiiat will satisfy tiie editor and 
editorial adyisors. "Traduttore^ teaditore," says the Italian 
maxim: To translate is to betrayi Certainly the heart of the 
translation problem is to translate witiiout betraying. What 
makes it possible for franslators to do tiiis? It may seam 
simplistic to say that tiity must know a second languagt 
tiioifoughly» but ^ose embroidtred helmets remind us that it is 
possible to publish a book in which that knowledge is lacking, 
TrenslatioA should always be from the second language to the 
native language so that translators can be at their most fluent 
and idiomatic. Translators must make language flow, must 
have a sense of style, must be able to write well^and they art 
far more likely to do this in their own language. 
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Hie: most ^MquU problem ia choosing ttie middle path 
between lltiriil translation, which reaulte in stiff^&iid often 
awkward'lit^al adherence to thf original, and a translation so 
free that it loses all resemblance to the origpnal and may lose 
Ae precision of detail tiiat gives fonn, structure, and color to 
th4 book, /nie translator's obligation is to interpret the author 
with integrity; ^ut to maintain that intogrity, to: preiyerve the 
linguistic equivalents of the author's story, intent, and style, 
means tiiat^e ^analator must be a channel, a sympathetic 
interpreter. ' 

Patricia Crampton (2) says the translator "must be 
prepared, in fact it is his professional duty to prepare himself, 
to be totally immersed in the intentions as well as the style of 
th# original author/' This, Cramptbn notes, helps avoid 
oddities of dialogue^ Regardless of familiarity i^th a second 
language, one must cope with several kinds of obstacles. Each 
lan^age has its own pattern and cadence; what is poetic in 
one may be sentimentol in anotherp It is harder to translate 
books for children tiian books for adults, since what may be a 
mild hazard for an adult may be an obdurate barrier for ^ child. 

One such obstacle is practicali The translation of such 
things as terans of measurement, slang,, cumncy, or titles for 
which there are no exact equivalente. A second is idiomatic^ 
the intorpretaltion of a cpUoquialism that, if literally tirans^'' 
lated, would lose or change meaning, A third is culturaL A ' 
story written in a countn^ that has a single religious or political 
orientation may need ampliflcation or editing to be compre-/ 
hensible to readers in other countries. A fourth has to do mth 
latent content, those'references that are dependent on common ^ 
knowl^ge^or shared heritage, TTiis is noticeable in allusions to 
childhood games and often is particularly acute in teanslating 
humor, when comprehension often restdi on oblique reference 
as it does on an untranslatable pun on words. 

Given all ^is, the translator must work slowly, seeking 
for the exact word and the iensitive phrase, checking to make 
sure there ire no enrors of fact or intorpretetion. And, since 
translators are paid by the word (more spedflcally , by a set fee 
per thousand words) it follows that the more conscientious^ 
and therefore slow--the work, the less flnancially rewarding 
per hour, unless tiiere is a royalty or bonus arrangement with 
the publisher. 
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iJipM work i« done, the editor feces a job \ - 

Ei3ditit Helm a translatioii lauded aa ' ^ 

: ^l^eccable' tti a^%ade jouttial, kncmittg that every page . . 
needed ten to twnty ?b»|rfioni/. . . IWi, of eotirmi do#f not , 
to a dieiinrdah^ 
lj|^aflion» - . . Pat fltel^ COTPeipondm^ tesi^, to ttielr 
IS^^^ QonmwsMovmMW^^^ tii^ constoitt ^febceupati^ 

. * ThBy mUinslst onnadioK Jpo^^fbr i^ch tiiey , 
■y 'sm ti^ remuneratedX Tlii^ have ^erproifiBsibnai pride of tile 
I fc^mbetbi^gh^'*(2). > ^ 
k^m Ai to tiie revimrmp ^o idqo play a role in the fato of a 
f trainslatod book-^ow do Jiidge? Not haiang read the 
k^^^^: b^ 

fe^ it poeeible to see the annatuito of tiie briginal lanipiage ; 
p ' ' because o 

feii - <^ farjgie^ji^^lato^j^^ ^ 
0meraj|p has at thbt point eome between ttie reader find tiif^ . 

ff^r' ^ au^or. If the dialb^e doesn't have rf^ natural flow, the 
widewer may not know whether toathibuto ^is to the author 

R or to the toanslator, but Ae dialogue still ia not conviiidng. 

; Reviewers also Judge on the amount or difficulty of material 

* that, in their opinions, should have bron tofanslattd. Certainly 

SR^c^r" it is reasonable to e;^pectp in an edition^ of an English book 
published in the United States, tiiat an English child will say 
"lift- rather than **el#vator," The tfontoxt, however, should 
mlake cleai wh'at a lift is; it should not be nectsstiry for the 
: translator to introduce ah explanation/ Toft's an aKampltof 
problems that arise when children share a common language. 
It's not necegsai^ to change terms as much as it is to clarify 
tiieni, and even that decision depends on context. If children of 
other countries don't know what sauerbraten is, it seems* 

^ suffident if it is made clear that it is a kind of fb^. 

Problems can arise even wthin one counti^, Jamake 
Highwator (4), an American Indian, says in the preface to his _ 
book, "At tiie core of each person's life is a package of beliefs 
that he or she leams and that has been culiurally determinid ' ' 
longin Advance of the person's birth* TTiat is equally trUe for ^ 
Indians and for white people. The world is made coherent by 
our descriptton of it Language permits us to express ourselvis, • ^ 

■■■■•^ /■ ' : ■ . ' : ' ^ 
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biit it also pJacM what Wi are able tosay."i]owmuch' 

moire diffictelt^^ it iBiot fransla^s to create^i bridge ^hen th^ 
two languages witi^ whloh th^ BJte working liave littlp or 
^ nothing in Common linguigtiGiil^ or eulturallyl - - 

; reaa^a boaks Ore toiinslated and the diMnels by 

: whibh tiiey may haiva been brought to an Mitor's attmtion 
have bMn^len^oned^ but one must 
publish^lns a bufinese, 1^ 

thing, dsvwsity ttihancee ^e pubUsher^^ t^putafton; for 
ano^erp most editors of childran's books have a sincere * 
intereet^in mak^g it possible for children to bave the best 
available literiiture^ Yet ^ey must keep flndndal Jtrictures in 
• mind; evei^ house limits ^e number of books if publishes, 
and-^espMialiy in smaller houses and in smaller couhtoles 
where 0ie size of the potential readership is limited^ach time 
an editor chooses to pubUsh a translation, som 
n0 be publirii^, tliat's why sudl an e^^ 

; 

tiiat has receive a pri^e for literal^ quality but that clefirly 
will appeal to a smaller poup of readers tiian 

Alas, translated book^ seldom Qhow an Impressive 
profit. In tile UnitM States, bookstores which tend to stock 
moitly series^ classics, mnners of major prizes, and cpqipwa^ 
tively lightweight populfUr authors, seldom can^ transiated 
bdokff. l^ss tiian 20 p^ent of the new books publishfd each 
year are to be found in bookstores in tiie United States. And 
teanslated books are new books. Why take a risk? Hie present 
financial situati^ has affected translations as it has almost 
every aspect of puBUsHing, not oilty in the cautious attitude of 
stores, but in the adbphied budgets of the prime consumers of 
children's trade bdoksMthe librari^. / 

Another limiting factor is cultural disparity. Children ^ 
cannot absorb what they cannot understand. Faced mth a 
reiader's report tiiat a book would be incomprehensible, it is the 
editor's decision to publish or z^t to publish. Or it may be that 
^ the problem is complexity of style. Pondering the fact that 
Virginia Hamilton was not published jn Great Britoin until 
she won the Newbexy Award (altiiough all her ^re^doua books 
had been well received), John Donovan (3) says, "The 
explanations for this reticence are very mystifying" and he 
quotes such phrases as "very American" and "language 
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^i^e||iii«..op th# idiodyiicrktic.'' . Ydi^m: i« doubt tbat 
pHliptoiiis oWof the ^At tffyUMi^ttiiff fofoMldrtn tod«y, 
^ ^^ toe 1ft alflb the TO§sibiIiiy that ^tiah editors had not f@)t 
^^^ve wpiild Ijb W nudiraM for hlack books in'Grtat 

^Bfitain*) bqc^ Imr the;^fiw ^ay ^ appejal to a 

l^j^mqH^diiig^ftw^j^ doesh^t jna@n4t8 

EUtetasj^ wor&^^^^b ^all fraditiaM inmaMS flnudaS risk 
and tibat means iucA a book is less to be purchased for 
traadatiofi/ - ' ^ "i " ' ^ • 

CoUiiMm tiiat pubUsh ifew bo^s xSi^ not be me^ng all 
Ae rtftdbig needs of Aeir d^ldrenrSo that editors sMk books 
for tranidation toflU ti^egaps. WMle Aeprimaij^qonsideration 
may beUtiOfai^qii^ an editoirmay well ohopfs a boipk forits 
grare or Uie infomation it ^ves ox^^e subjwt wiCh which it . 
^ deals In order to fill whirt tiie e^tor feels 19 an unmet need. 

In addition to facts (hat thei^ is little support in 
bookstor^ for translated books,' find ttiat sales fvtn to librarits 
^^iAjiKl^jetaatitate^ AA^m^jor*^^ bMkSi-at 
least in the^United, Stetes) m imimpi^ssive, publishers may 
And that tiidr profits ub out due fo ^aadvantageous exchange 
rates; Mary ^vig (6), diacuaplng'ttonomic oond|tions in the « 
publfsking of Swedish children- s booksi poinis out that 
"Publishers have to concentrate more and more on established 
authors and reliable types of books." What ttiis implies for ti^e 
' teanslatedbook isobvioua. . v 

V Aaae Bredsdo]^ (1) reporting on Danish publishing^ 
notes that 'S Vw teanslations of cheap forei 
l%e Golded Books/ seriously hampe our own ^roductionof 
picture books which are, necesiaarily^ ^^re expensive because 
of &e fewer copies printed/' jBr^^jidor^ goes on to comment 
^at» in a country where picMM^pof s comprise tiie mos^ 
valuable part of children's bodi^pMuationp this was cata- 
strophic. (Valuable indeedp mth tWo Daniih ai^its who have 
won ^e Hans Christian ^deraen Award!) Bridsdoi^ also 
deplores ]&e fact ^at so few EngUsh language prize books are 
translated. ITiis, in a countiy in which most translations (^s is 
' true for otiier Scandina^an countries) are ftom either other 
Seandinavian languages or EhgUsh: in which the majority of 
children's books are translations; and in which, mth limited 
publishing resouTCes, -'Eveiy bad book excludes a good one/' 
In the same book {Translation of Children's Books), 
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l^Fgaretiia S^hil^t, editor at Bohmtrs, notes that editors are 
' ' reltt^nt to try a b66k on faiA but tiiat ofteA, after a book 
^ .^appeaiKLin baMlation in a me^or l^i^wge, it mil be ploked 
* for taranslation by p^blishti^ in bfelSp'rounM Timit rtluotaiiee 
to' take uit initiative is ^ b not only on the faat that ; 
translation inay hot. bt profltable but that they "usually 
involve more work for editors/becaust of a higher p^tontial for . 
^ BTtofBlj ■ ■ ^ ^ * . V ^_ ^ ^ . * > 

TOe whol# procedure of translation, in sum/ seems 
'ftaught with risks and problems for the ovei^orked editor and 
the underpaid translator. Why bother? Hiere are two good 
reasons:^ Books and children/ AIJ of us are qoni^ernf d with 
children', with What and how they read, with the possibility 
that mediocre books contributa to reading reluctance, and with 
how. reading may affect tiieir livei; we are aware of the 
' importance of making bdoks ^om all countries available to all 
children. We want to help them become world citizens, to offer 
them not Just some but all of ^e best ill chUdren-s literature. ^ 
^ There have been many developments that tend to make 
these goals more attainable, Thez^ is the increased attention to 
p children's books in international book fairs such as those at 
Leipzig or Rfankfurt, the evolutloh of such special evep 
annual children's book fair at Bologna or the Biennale of 
Illustrations Bvatislava, There are such inteniational cenfirs 
as the International Youth Librae in Munich or the 
JnfDnriation Centre on Children's Cultures in New York as well 
as the many national centers that have international scope, ^ 
such as the Children's Bookjnstituita in Stockholm, There is 
mBY (International Board on Books for Young People) and ite 
very useful publication, Bookbird; and there are all the 
internatibnal activities of ibby*s national sections. There are 
lists of books recommended for translation (such as those 
published by the American Library Association) and there are 
ongoing projects in which books are chosen for dondtion to ^ 
. libraries 4n o|^|r countries, partieulAly in the emergent 
nations. There are the developing publishing industries in 
smaller countries, with such catalytic agencies as the Institute 
for the Intellectual Development of Children and Youth in 
Iran, 
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There is nvidtnce of the p^o^ng recognitioii of the 
importanoe of ^e work o^ the translator in the establishment 
of such awardi as. .the Mildred Batchelder Award for 
towtislation or ttie incfusion of traiidlators on the list of Hans 
Ghristian Andersen honor books. There are l^e intomational 
Hans Chnstian Andersen; Awards and ^e many national 
awards for which au^ors from otiier qountries are eli^ble. 
lliere are increasing numbers of organisations like the 
Iiitatnational Reading Association that demonstrate concehi 
for |he child's book as amedium of culturaiexcharige as well as 
a shared literaiy heritage* ^ 

In addition to ^11 these tKpandihg^areas, what more do 
wje need? We need better prtss coverage of meetings; more 
prizes and other events in tiie children's book world; recog- 
nition by the larger iiterary world of the importanqe of 
chiidreil's literature; and bool^toresihat |todk more and better 
cKildr^'s books^ including^ well-revifewed transla^ons: We 
, ne<^ - naore pare^^ BriiMflh "Bopks for Ywir 

Children" programj more emphapis on children's literature In 
training 'programs forMibrarians iund ^teachers, stronger 
translators' assodations, moi^^itors who attended the book 
fairs at both Frankfurt and Leipiig.and recognition of the faet 
that improvementi in any part of the qhildren's book field can 
cohtribute to other parts as ^ell as the i^hole. We should - 
Remember ^at large countries need cultural infusion as much 
as do small countries. 

Jella Lepman (5), foundet of the IntefnationalBoard on 
Books- for Young People and of the International Youth 
Library, describing the early years of those institutionij says 
"In many parts of the world children were holding books in. 
their hands and meeting over a bridge of children's books. 
And this was only a start." Despite all the problems inherent in 
translation, children's books are a mighty buttress for that 
bridge. And we see why when we look at the categories for the 
Special Hans Christian Andersen Honors List for 1979, the 
Year of ihe Child: internatiorial understanding, promoting 
concern for the disadvantaged and handicapped, human 
rights, getting to know one's own and other cultures, concern 
for the environment, and peace. While luch concerns are 
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manifesjt in the bookr qf all gountriesr there is sui^ly no better 
way to lead ehildfeni toward international Mendihip and irust 
ihail to fo^r tiieir understanding, through ti'anslatfd books, . 
of 'tiie fact that such 4eep concenia are shared by children all 
ov^ tiie world. ' * . 
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i'Hie Use 6f Hctwfe Books for Education of 
Nursery School iii-Japan T ^ 

^^^^^ 

ptt^MM ^ tius itttdyp t^iton were ^upM into two 
# tittiegwie8--te£^^ years dd) and preichool ages 

Oietwm fliree ud fi^ 
: A majqri^ :6f Jap^ntM a» reared*^ tiieir 

^^citiGitft at heme. howverr m increattng number of 

mothm tat Japan have been leavinf ih^ child^n at day 
ntireevita in order W work/ Unfortaniito^ such day care 
fiadlHlM xipt sret si^dent in fUs eoun^, Japanese 
parmts of children between Hitrn and five years pf age tend to 
eag^ly send^tiiem to Undergarten, chiefly for ^e education 
offtfed by siudi instUtationSv^ 

About 64 ^rcewt (237p,W0) of ftose children between 
three and five years of agd go to Kindergwten, Tliere are 
180*000 tiirM year olds; SBOpOM four year olds; and 1,260,000 
five year olds (t of May 1, lw6, based on flie survey by Ike 
■ BiDnisI^ of Eiuca^^ seven ttmes asmimy four yeajr 

olds as three yter olds&o to Undergart@n» and a^out ten times 
as many five year olds» when compared indtii ^ree year oldsp 
attend such preschool institutions. This means tiiat &e older 
^e child (and, tiius, the closer to eUpbility for cdmpulsoiy 
^ucation)p ^e. higher tiie percentage of enrollment in 
Iqndeigarten in Japan. 



. - ThiB tendenay is more pi^flflnctd in dltias than in niral 
areas^ For Mample^ In Tokyo, il^uaent of five year olds^ 88 
percent of four year olds, and 26 pe^ni of three year olds go to 
kinderp^artohs andl day nurseries, almost all parents of 
four and Ave year olds, who havtn^ been admitted into such 
institutions earlier for various reasonsi'wish to send their 
childreh to kindtrgarten to make sure they receive proper child 
education before receiving compulsory^^educatiqh at elemen^ 
tary schbol.^is trend will moft likely continue and the desire 
of such parents for better child education will surely grow 
stronger in tiie ^ture. 

- rntereatB among Jo^paneae Parents 
in the Education of Their Children ; . ^ 

Most Japanese parents are interested in the education of 
their children, which is indicated in part^by their keen interest 
in picture books. 

A survey on the attitudes of mothers toward picture 
books was conducted at six kindergartens in Tokyo^ each 
involving diffei^nt social and li^ng environment. The 274 
mothers of five year olds were asked to state their reasons for 
giving picture books to their children. It was found that many 

' of these mothers do this simply for the purpose of child 
^Utiation. 

Resulte of tile survey show that Japanese mothers give 
their children picture books for the following reasons. 

Pefcentage 



Ihey want thair children to find 

the joy of reading 81 
They want them to be more 

creative and imaginative 66 
They want tiiam to be knowledgeable -52 
"Hiay want them to le^rn words 25 
Tliey want them to become familiar 

with pictured 20 
They want to use pict^CBooks 

to teach manners ( 20' 
T%ay want to make the parant'Child 

relationship better and 

more meaningful 19 
l^eir children want picture booka 18 
Motharr, themsalvesp like picture books 

and want their children 

to read them . — 8 , 
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„^1Stfpt i^^^ anawew wiii ffie same at all 

^ . Acc^^ ^}s^yey, 80 pmMt Mthe ^Idran ^ 

42 percent of tht ^Udrm have piotave bookc read l^y ^eir 
^ittpfhers ibftett» and iMily 8 pmmt Anev^fed Uiat tiieir motiieri; 
li^^dc^ndttMUl j^etuie at home^lliia indicates ^at, 

|^^||il9U{^ motti^, a miijjority of 

;^ ''^ydl^ren^ a^ hodks b^re Aey go to 

^ . iflWitoi and Attitude C^a^M of^ 

: ChiUrmm^ \ 

' Mmtal and , attitude dianges ^ children in group 
dtaattons over tiie period of one year can be divided into si^ 
steps* - , V" ' ' \ 

eittvironnieni (Mnd«rgarton) and, IpeUng mentadly insecure, 
; gradqa% find for theinselves a place to^^ 
Is around\April, tiie new school year in Japan. 

Th^ second aiep is tiie period ^en these diildren, 
having found what they can do in their new sumundings, try 
to approach otiiersr 

/l^e third itop lichen tiie^ldrrabeQo^^^ 
their surroundings and be^n to expand tiitir aotivities. 

After the mramer varation rom^ tiie w-ttdled '^^^ 
period" in early September when children again feel a bit 
insecure and show the symptoms of tiie first stop. However, 
they soon recover. 

Hie foiuftii stop is oharactori2ed by ^e children's 
preference of ftiends^ gameSi and activities. Hiey make full 
efibrto in tiidr activities. 

In the fifth step, children develop positive a^tudes to 
asnst tiiem in overcoming difficulties in tiieir aoti^ties. 
During tills period, tiiey show interest in what is going on 
around tiiem. 

^e sixtii step is tiie peri^ when individual children, 
to the best of Adr ability, face tiieir Itfe At Mndergartan 
squarely. 

^nong these six stops, we can consider tiiat the fi^t 
step, which comes around April (tiie new school year), is the 
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mmtMy unstablt period for children; the second aUff^ffiird^ 
steps are tiie stable periods; ttie fourth, fifths and sixth steps 
(after Ae summer vacation) are when individual children ^ 
demonsteate' their abilities/ ; . 

Children's Mental Progress and the Use of Picture Books 

In these six stepSp it has been found to be very effecti 
use picture books in the .development of children's abilities. 
That is, in the first step, when childran we mentally insecure in 
the new environment, they can be made to feel at ease if they 
are provided picture books they are ali^ady familiar mth. at 
home. In addition^ by jading such pictuira books aloud to 
^oups of children/teachers can communicate^ w^ . 
M reading aloud also helps the childron feel secure by providing 
#them .^|h something in common , 

. these children enter ^e second step, picture books 
gim JdhLfp^^Q even greater sense ^security; tiif bboka niay / 
remind tHem of past experiences before attending kinder^ 
garteh. For instance, the book Peekaboo, writ^n by Miyoko 
Matstttani with piqtures by Yasuo Segawa and published by 
Dbhshin-sha, is a good book for children to talk to and ki play 
ynOi by themselves, ^d by talking to ^e figures in the book^ 
cbildren can imagine playing mtii ^em. The Curious Little 
Kitten (ori^nally copyright in 1966 by Bernadine Cook) 
shows tiie pictures in sequence flrom left to rights which helps 
children to follow the sto^ veiy easily. As a result, just fey 
following the picturess these children will show interest in the 
book, reacting honestly to the story told. This particular book 
has pictures and uses only the simplest possible lines and 
exprehsiohs to tell a sto^^ wi A selected dialogue. Tlius, it is 
very suitable as teaching material for children in kinder- 
garten. 

In tiie thiri stop of development, children expand their 
experiences and verify them through picture books. In the 
process, ^ey come to have common understandings. Through 
such processes, they learn to enjoy the company of others in 
group situations. These children love to listen to old folktales 
from Japan and other countries. For example, The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff is one of many stories familiar to Japanese 
children. 
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dhUdren in the^ird step also like to 1^ 

vUitan td stories of one's experiences such as Swimmy 
(c^yright }d68 by Ldonni and published by Pantheon 
Books), which tolls ho#'to And the Joy of group life. Many 
childfen find ^e stoiy Interesting and easy to accept. 

.Mtor^e summer imess, through ti^^ 
steps (Siptomber to December)^ chAdi^n be^n td have deeper 
assc^atidn "^{^ otihiers through picture books. And Mobile a 
sense bf companionahip grows among children in these steps 
of child devtldpmentj a sense of pompeiition with ^fhers is also 
created. Teachers canVlet the children find how to ^ehave in 
group situadons. They hiVe a strong tendency to Want to t n- 
gage in group play with others/ With proper guidance by teach- 
ers^ they can develop group playing abilities based on their 

^past experiences. At the same time, a sense of companionship 
develops among them as they t^ to divide the roles of each 
memh^ <rfa group or ttie whole^^ eoinmon goals 

and to settle quarrels among themselves. And being able to 
adjust themselves to such developments, these children come 
to understand and enjoy the following stories: . 

The Selfisk-Monkey and the Qood^Natured Crab 

Old Japanese fqlklbre, stoi^ about a selflsh monkey 
bring forced by a group jsf crabs to reflect on his bad 
behavior. \ ' - 

The Little House by Virginia Liee Burton^ Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. 

This American stoiy centers on a small house in the 
CQunti^p which faces a danger of being destroyed for new 
and modem buildings. But, in the endj the people realize 
how important it is to keep traditional things in this age 
of modemizationp ^nd the small rural house survives in 
another rural area. 

Die Bremer StadtmusikanterF iTh Musicians of Bre- 
men) copyright by Hans Fischer, 1948, 

In this faiiy tale by Jacob Grimm, aging animals work 
together, wth their special talente, to get rid of a thief. 
The Tree ofMochi Mochi, Japan Creative Picture Book, 
written by Ryusuke Suto wife picture by Jiro Takidaira, 
1971. Pririted in Japan. 

A five year old boy named Mameta, who lives with his 
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hunter grandfather, is too cowardly to get up at night by 
himself to urinate. However, one evening when his 
^ beloved grandfather is dying, Mameta gpes alone for a 
doctor to save his grandfather. And that night, Mameta 
sees the lighted tree of Mochi Mochi, which can only be 
seen by courageous children. 

By the sixth step (January to March), children should 
understand the sentin^nt of picture books. They are already 
able to enjoy the basic stories of picture books in the fourth and 
fifth steps' And by this time of the school year, they can enter 
into the sentiments of characters in the picture book stories 
and discuss them with other children. 

ChUdren in the sixUi step t6nd to enjoy games that arouse 
their intellecti^l interests. They also know what they want to 
do. And they seek to demonstrate their own abilities in a 
group— they may encourage their friends to join their play or to 
think up a new game; and by doing this, their groups, or the 
whole class, begin to act on their own initiative. In this step, the 
number of those interested in words and characters increases 
and you see children enjoying picture books by themselves. In 
addition, they find something in common with others. Their 
sentiment#and faciHties with speech are developed as well as 
their creativity and imagination; and with picture books they 
can confirm their own personal experiences, expand them, and 
gain new knowledge. As a result, they tend to prefer reading 
picture books that will take' them to the world of imagination 
and fantasy. 

Children in the sixth step should have picture books 
which give variety in substance, give thrills and the spirit of 
adventure, appeal to the emotions, and can be appreciated by 
the children who share the world of fantasy with their Mends. 
The First Errand, Japan Creative Picture Book, written 
by Yoriko Tsutsui with pictures by Meiko Hayaski. 

A five year old girl is sent on hter first errand by her 
mother to buy milk for her baby sister. She worries about 
her first errand, loses her money but is delighted to find it 
later, feels a bit ignored a4fhe store because she is not tall 
enough to be noticed by the people behind the counter, 
but in the end she does the errand well. The girl feels a 
sense of AccompHshment and satisfaction for the first 
time in her life after she gives the 'milk to hier mother. 
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Mental and Attitude Changes of 
Five Year Old Children 



steps 


Mental 
State 




Changes 




First 
(April) 


fUnatabRT 
1 and j 

1 innecure j 




Children enter 
the unknown 
world (new 
environment) 




1 

' 1 
1 
1 








Second 
(May to 
Jtinf) 


1 
1 
• 

i 
i 
1 




Children begin 
to understand 
their environment 
and what ie 
going on 




1 






- 


Third 

(July) 


fBtable 1 
"""""^ 

i 




Children find 
their own place 
in the group to 
which they belong 




1 
1 
1 

i 








Fourth 

(September to 


1 

1 




Children begin to 
work with others 


October) 


1 

1 
i 
1 








Fifth 

(Novembof to 


• !*OMitivi^ i 




Children t'nn taku 
cunatructive actions 


December) , 


1 Tnal 1 
1 nnd 1 

• terror 1 

1— - 


*— - 






Sixth 

January to 
Mafch) 


1 

1 
1 

4 


Children are 
' capable of 
taking up n 
challengL^ 



• New aurroundingi, 
with new teachers 

• Children feel they 

are accept^ by the teachers 

• Children find out how 
to s^nd time - 

• ChiWren find their 
way around 

• Children begin to have 
their own places 

• Children feel they are 
recognized by the teachers 

• Children find their own 
positiohs in ciaBH 

• Childfen*s attention is 
shifted to their 
iurroundings (they 
find they can make 
friends with others) 

• Children begin to find 
things they want to do 

• Children have confidence 
in their teachers 

• Children are able to act 
according to the 
lifestyle in kindergarten 

• Children begin to have 
something in eontmon 
with their friends 

« Children begin to 
find what they want 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I DemonHtratinnj 
I {)f 4>nt*"s own 
MihilitieH f 




Self 

, Ackniswledgement 
( St* I f A HHU rn nee) 



' Children feel a 
Henne of success 
and uccomplishment 

> Children work tciward 
their own goals 
without anxiety 
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Suho's White Horse, a folklore utory in Mongolia^ retold 
by Yuzo Ohtsuka with pictures by Suekichi Akaba. 
Printed in Japan. 

A boy shepherd named Suho lives in the Mongolian 
steppe. One day he sees a white horse and decides to look 
after the horse. But the horse is found by the king of 
Mongolia and taken away from the boy. The horse is 
killed while trying to flee to the boy master, and thr 
Mongolian musical instrument— the harp with the head 
of a horse which is made of the horse^s bones— is left with 
the boy. When he plays the harp, the beautiful melodies 
keep the villagers in peace. 

The Book o/i4J,C/,£,0 (Japanese Alphabet), pictures by 
Mitsuyoshi Anno. Anno's Alphabet, M. Anno, Crowell, 
1975. 

The book deals humorously with the characteristics in 
sound and shape of the 50 letters from A to N in the 
Japanese alphabet. 

The Book of ABC, pictures by Mitsuyoshi Anno, 

This is a fantasy picture book with each letter of the 
alphabet looking Hke a piece of wood. The author fills 
this book with his imagination and humor. 
These picture books give proper guidance to the children 
in the sixth stage of development. The books satisfy the 
intellectual needs and interests of the children, enable them to 
develop and demonstrate their imaginations, and help them 
indulge themselves in their fantasy worlds. 

Conclusion 

Children go through constant mental development in 
group situations, in kindergarten or nursery school, ^y living 
with others. The use of picture books has proved to be very 
effective for the total growth of children as human beings. 

And now we can select picture books which are superb in 
artistic quality and substantial in content We can find such 
good picture books on a worldwide basis. 
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Encouraging ttie Reading Habit 

Ralph C Staig&r 

Intarnatiqnal Reading Association 
Newark, Dalaware 
United Siatas of America 

Most of US believe that it is desirable that the reading habit be 
encouraged. We agree, in principle, but we may not agree on the 
details of itimulating children and adults to become habitual 
readers. For one tiling, we recognize tiiat, altiiough we tend to 
want to create readers in our own image— readers interested in 
the same books and ideas as feose we cherish--we know that 
indi^duals differ in their leanings and concerns, and we 
cannot realistically expect to create clones of our reading 
selveSp 

Unfortunately, teachers in the United States and many 
other countries have not taken much time for encouraging the 
reading habit The nomi appears to be that teachers spend so 
much energy imparting information tiiat there is little time left 
for creating a love for books and reading. There are many 
exceptiQns, and it is signiflcant that students, in their later 
years, remember those teachers who have pushed their 
frontiers back and who have forced them to become learners. 
Students quickly forget toe knowledge^ispensers. 

Why Do People Read? 

Gray and Rogers (2) have presented a carefully compiled 
Hst of puiposes for reading which suggests that the habit of 
using reading is based upon rgal human needs. Variations in 
motivation for reading may occur in various cultures through- 
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QjXt tilt world, but tills list of pui^oses provides a useful 



1. As a ritual, or from force of habit 
2* From a st^se of duty 

3. To kill time ' ^ ^ 

4. To know and understand current happening* 

,5. For immadiate personal satisfaction or value— for 
fun, pleasure, escape 

6. To furtiier avocational interests— to learn about 
hobbies 

7. To car^ on and promote professional or vocational 
interests 

8. To meet personal-social demands 

9. To meet sociocivic needs and demands (good citizen- 



10. For self-developittent or improvement, including ex- 
tension of cultural background ' 

11. To satisfy intellectual demands^ - 

12. To satisfy spiritual needs 

Lapsed readers offer many excuses for not reading. 
Radio and television have been blamed, as have "poor eyes," 
and "too much housework/' One never knows the truth in all 
cases, and we can always And exceptions such as people with 
poor eyes who enjoy radio and television and those who do a lot 
of housework and also read a great deal. 

Of the several case studies of mature readers included in 
the Gray and Rogers study, the individual who was most 
nearly mature in all areas (Case was a professional 
woman, whose activity in civic affairs contributed to her 
breadth and deptii of interests, as well as her pun^oses for 
reading. Her awareness of these purposes was outstanding, as 
were the intellectual challenge of tihe material read, the 
richness of ideas involved, and the varying difficulty of what 
she read. While some reading was at a level of great interest 
and penetration, some of it was at a superficial level— merely to 
satisfy a passing interest or whim. This was especially 
striking, for her schedule allowed little time to spend in 
reading. She did not use the frequently heard excuse that there 
was not enough time for reading. 
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Much later, in a quite different context, Kamaras (4) 
rtported a #inailar finding. In spite of having less leisure time, 
Hungarian workers who w^re continuing their education were 
fbun3 t^^t reading greater quantities of material and also 
reading tdore often ttian tixose who were not continuing tiieif 
schodling. • ^ 

How HaB^^Reading Been Encouraged 
in Various Countries? 

During the past few decadtis, a number of organized 
attempts have been made to stimulate the reading of the 
general public. I would like to share a few of ^em with you, as 
they were desqribed in a recent Unesco publication (5). 

Saveral different approaches were taken. Some were 
directed at children of school age, others to the general adult 
population, and some to boto. 

New Zealand 

As most people in the book world know, 1972 was 
celebrated as International Book Year,^ and national book 
councils were established in many countries. As an initial 
major undertaking, the New Zealand Book Council decided 
that it would engage in a project which has become knbwn as 
"The Book Flood/' ^ 

Many investigators were interested in why some 
children had become habitual readers and others had not. 
However, no sustained and systematic experiment had been 
conducted to test the assumption that reading tastes are likely 
to be influenced by the supply of books available. The New 
Zealand Department of Education, the School library Service, 
and several advisory committees to plan the project in detail 
were also involved actively with the New Zealand Book 
CounciL 

With the assistance of the New Zealand Centre for 
Educational Research, the study was conducted in the city of 
Auckland, where two prima^ schools had been identified by 
lo^al inspectors as having enrolled many children who had 
limited access to books. Large numbers of Polynesian children 
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from varying language backgrounds were in these schools. 
There were few books in their ^lassroomSj and the principals 
of the schools showed high interest in the project. Each school 
was to be supplied with 400-500 good books per classroom, from 
entering classes through the fourth standard, and the effects of 
this improved supply of books upon the reading habits, 
interests, and skills of children were assessed as well as the 
practices and views of the teachers. The experiments pointed 
out the signiflcant fact that the stack of books brought the 
collections available to these schools up to the range and 
quality of books which were available in the most favored 1045 
percent of schools of similar size and type. 

According to informal observation by teachers and 
visitors, the initial impact of the Book Flood was good. The 
children seemed enthusiastic about the unaccustomed range of 
attractive and interesting books; they spent more time reading 
and talking about books; they borrowed more books for home 
use and took books home for their parents to read. The 
investigators were not satisfied with these observations, 
however, for they do not tell us about the long term effects of 
books on children's behavior. 

The Evaluation Committee selected and devised suitable 
tests, questionnaires, and rating scales. Initial baseline levels 
were obtained for reading comprehensioo^t^^ocabularyi and 
listening skills; and a survey of reading interests was adapted 
to assess the children's interests in books and other reading 
materials. An attitude scale was used to assess the older 
children's attitudes toward school, reading, and themselves. 
The junior children's word recognition skills^^Jetter identi- 
flcatioh, and familiarity with books and print were estimated 
with standardized tests, and teacher ratings on a three=point 
scale were used to assess the attitudes of the younger children. 
In addition, the teachers who participated made confidential 
assessments of their own practices and beliefs in the teaching 
of reading, using a checklist devised by the Evaluation 
Committee, All of these evaluations were made before the 
books were made available, so that follow-up comparisons 
could be made after the Book Flood had been in operation for 
some time. 

An intensive case study was made of five children from 
each class. Questions were asked about books owned and read 
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tnd about home background, pai^ntal intoi^st, libraiy 
bomwingp tele^gion vtewing, and other faetors likely to be 
influinced by tilt Book Flood. Studits wtre made of the 
childrin's reading behaviori, using infonnal reading invtn- 
torias and running reoorde. 

From the baseline data, it was seen that, in the life of the 
typical ehild in these schools, bogks and reading played a very 
small part* Few children had favorite authors, and most hid 
little access to books, Tlie average number of children in tiie 
families representai in the study was five: The average child 
watched television for 22.6 hotufs per week, although some 
claimed'over 47 hours of yiewng. There were few books in the 
homtp and in one school 81 percent claimed ttiat their parents 
never read to them. In the o^er school, ihe proportion was 44 
percent. More than half of the children never read a 
newspaper. The vast majority spoke English at home, but for 
many of them it was not their mother tongue. 

One year later, additional measurements were taken, to 
ascertain ^e long term impact of Uie Book Flood, The children 
had more than doubled their reading as a result of the Flood, 
The reading and listining comprehension test results were 
very similar to those of an interim study. Listening compre= 
hension improvement was ttie gi^atost, and the children, 
gignificantly in light of the nature of the pfoup, held thrir own 
in the general skills measured by the reading teste. This is 
considered sign^ificant because children with language diffi= 
culties, and from depwssed socioeconomic and cultural 
conditions, often lose ground rather than continue to gain, 
when compared with the general population. The Book Flood 
had marked effecte during the first six months, and main- 
toined tiiese effecte throughout the second year. 

The teachers' views on the success of the experiment 
were vari^, but the majority of the staff was confident that the 
project was successful in "hooking" many children on books. It 
is interesting to observe that those teachers who reported a 
decline in interest in ttie Book Flood also revealed that the 
impact of the program upon their own behavior had been 
minimal 

In the final paragraph of the evaluation, the success of 
the Book Flood was summarized: *'In sum, the majority of 
teachers felt that availability of a rich supply of 300-400 well- 
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chostn books per classroom was a veiy commendable policy, 
and while not the critical factor in bringing children to a 
lasting habit of readingp it was an important first stept Their 
opinioni are supported, by and large, with the information that 
most children were consistently reading much more, that their 
rea^ng and listening skills were slowly but steadily improving^ 
and that they were becoming more familiar with books and 
authors*' (i). 

Significantly, the National Book League in the United 
Kingdom has embarked on a long term experiment along the 
same lines. The project is being funded by the British National 
Bibliography Research Fund Committee, is being monitored 
by Bradford University's Postgraduate School of Studies in 
Research in Education, and will be followed with interest. 

Australia 

An example of how a professional public relations firm 
can be used to promote a book week celebration is exemplified 
in the ozbookweek in Melbourne. 

The main objective of the campaign was to reach the 65 
percent of the Australian pubHc who are not regular book 
purchasers. The public relations flmi reported tfiat ozbookweek 
was an unqualifled success. 

The broad objectives of the program were to sharpen 
awareness in the community of Australian books, to increase 
the instance and frfquency of bu3dng' and borrowing of 
Australian books, to stimulate interest in Australian books, 
and to enhance the attitudes of the Australian public to 
Australian books. 

The selection of an alternative name to Australian Book 
Week was not easy. Eventually the name OZBOOKweek was 
decided upon, as a memorable, different and informal title for 
this book week celebration, "oz" was derived from a shortened 
version of Australia*' which appears to be accepted equally by 
the different groups of Australians, who were the target 
audience, / 

The promotional activities werrtied to individual books 
by the use of an especially designed AustraHan book seal, 
which could be affixed to book covers and so specify that this 
was an Australian book. The design was also used in 



advertising, in general publidty, and in conjunction with 
display material of various kinds, 

; NewSpa^rs were encouraged to run either enlarged^ 
book features or special supplements on books, which ^yould 
help spread the message of ozbookwebk. Each country 
newspaper was sent a package of at least twenty book reviews 
and additional editorial matter relating to Australian writing 
and publishing, TTiese were published in twenty-four large and 
small newspapers, and it was estimated from reliable statistics 
tiiat over four million readers saw the ozbookweik mesiage at 
tiie beginning of the week. 

In some places, special ceremonies inaugurating 
OZBOOKWEEK attracted a wider audience for the display and 
aroused interest in Australian books. Some booksellers bought 
space in local newspapers and used other media to draw 
attention to the displays. Press clippings submitted by the 
entrants indicated that the displays produced extensive 
editorial and pictorial coverage. Book lists of Australiaii books 
in the display were dist^uted and, in some cases, books 
borrowed from the local Ubrary or for sale at bookshops were 
made available. .Added strength was gained through the 
involvement of many persons not connected with the book 
trade in tiie display competition. Display staff, children, and 
amateur photographers all participated enthusiastically, A 
librarian in a small high school wrote of the results, "I doubt 
that any of the 3,000 inhabitants of our Shire were not made 
aware of ozbookweek. Most of the students have been 
wholeheartedly behind this activity and they worked together 
as a team. Perhaps this competition has been one of the best 
things to encourage such school spirit'' (3). 

A costumed creature known as the Ozbookworm person^ 
ified the celebration in many ways, and was seen by an 
estimated 24,000 persons. Ozbookworm presented the Lord 
Mayor of Melbourne with a special book at the opening 
ceremony, Iiardet*s Water Colors of Old Melbourne. In 
Sydney, afi Oibookworm appeared for five days, for about 
three minutes each day, in an excellent series of television 
appearances. Ozbookworm also appeared in department stores 
and city bookstores, A recommendation was made for a 
children's teleHsion series on the adventures of ''Ozbookworm 
in Literature Land.'* The actors who portrayed the Ozbook- 
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worm reported that he created an instant audience with both 
young and old. 

'Many other opportunities to publicize Ozbookworm were 
taken all over Australia. In each of the six large cities, where 
the great majority of the country's population lives, activities 
such as radio and television interviews, special storytelling 
sessions, and dinners were held. 



Japan , . * 

A trip on a Japanese railroad train will convince a 
foreigner that almost everyone in Japan reads. Yet, the 
Japanese say that their countrymen are not good book readers, 
and, they have mounted numerous nationwide and local 
reading campaigns. This is a country with very high literacy! 

For thirty years, a National Book Week has been 
sponsored by the Japan Council for the Promotion of Book 
Reading, Book Week actually lasts for two weeks and is held at 
the time of the Culture Day holiday, on November 3, Posters 
are distributed throughout the country by way of schools, 
libraries, bookstores, and sin^lar agencies. Newspapers and 
magazines devote pa^es to reading promotion during this 
period. Outstanding people and groups who have made 
significant contributions to reading are given awards, and 
lectures or study meetings concerning book reading are held in 
many cities, 

^ All of these activities are financed by the Japan Council 
for the Promotion of Book Reading, with which all pubHshers, 
newspapers, and booksellers are affiliated. One exception is a 
lottery, sponsored by the Japanese Association of Bookstores, 
which is designed to promote book buying, A ticket is given 
during this period for each purchase of a book costing more 
than 500 yen. 

Also sponsored by the Japan Council, as well as some 
other groups associated with newspapers and mass commu- 
nication, is an annual Children's National Book Week. Under 
this umbrella are conducted a wide range of activities which 
encourage children to read— children's book fairs, exhibitions 
of picture books from around the world, book report contests. 
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and the wide distribution of a pamphlet Fecommending 100 
good books for children. 

The doshuko Kanso-bun fMhich can be literally trans- 
lated as "r^ading*impression composition," is different from 
what is known as a **book report" in many cultures. Japanese 
children encouraged to write their own views on the 
relationships between the theme of a book they have just read 
and their past and future lives, as weH as summarizing the 
book and telling what they thought of it. 

The nationwide contest, sponsored by the Mainichi 
Newspapers and the Japan School Library Association, is 
carried on at four levels: lower elementary, upper elemental^, 
junior high srtiool, and senior high schooL About one million 
children enter the contest each year. The first prize winner at 
each level is awarded the "Prime Minister's Prize/- and is 
given the honor of reading the report before'' the Imperial 
Family. This is an extre^ly creative use of the book report 
id^v ^nd is a far cry trKi the pedantic use of book reports 
dre^^'i>y children for many years, 

' "Hie uniquely Japanese inclination toward group action 
can i>e^een in the development of cooperative libraries called 
"Bunjfb." Kyoko Matsuo^^ the Director of the Tokyo Chil- 
dren's Library, described Jhe growth of the Bunko effectively 
in an article which first appeared in the newsletter of the 
Unesco Regional Centre for Book Development in Karachi in 
April 1976. 

A movement begun in 1960 by Natoju Muku in 
Kagoshima Prefecture has spread all over Japan, In this plan, 
children read aloud from a book for twenty minutes every day 
while their parents (usually their mothers) listen to them. This 
simple plan has the advantages of having the parent and child 
share the same feelings and obtain the same knowledge 
through reading a book. It is also effective in prpmoting the 
reading habit. 

Another similar plan encourages mothers to read aloud 
to \heir infants and young children* even though little 
comprehension of what is read takes place. The psychological 
effect of such reading creates warmth and positive attitudes 
toward books and reading which are difficult to duplicate fn 
later life. 
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Conclusion 

One of the purposes of the International Reading 
Association is to develop an awareness of the impact of reading 
by encouraging the development of worthwhile reading tastea 
and permanent interests in reading, promoting the formation 
of lifetime habits of reading, and developing an appreciation of 
the value of reading in a democratic society. 

We have a reiponsibility to go beyond the teaching of the 
skills of reading, beyond the setting of purposes for efficient 
reading, beyond the diagnosis of reading difficulties and the 
identification of miscues in reading not only because we are 
affiliated with the ira, butbecause, as educated individuals, we 
are responsible for carrying on the heritage of our people; 
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